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ABSTRACT ' 

Th6 conventional concept of eaucational €fflci€Ecy, 
aaapted frora the technical- indu itrial sectcir ia ^inappropriate for 
public schools* In the technical industrial sector, there is 
.widespread agreement' latcut the desired cutccse i - prcf it* Yet th#re.is 
tktj little^ public agreement about the proper gcals of schooling* 
E?ei^ if agreement on goals .could be achieved, technicfues icr 
neasurinq school oiitcooes are primitive acd imprecise* Th^re— is— also^ 
little agreement about what Is the best educat iccal prcceis. Finally, 
it is diffic ult to* measure school efficiency since tie icfluence of 
outside environfflental and socioeconomic factcrs en achievement is so 
significant* It would^ he more useful to sutstitute "institutfoiral 
,r"esponsiveness" as the measure of educaticDal efficienby* This goal 
could then be pursued through greater practical reliance cn political 
processes and the market mechanism, such as in^ an educaticnal ycucher 
system* In the face of so many, unkncwr faatcrs about educational 
efficiancy^ it might be best to allo^ edacational consuffei^s ^o choose 
schools. that embody their own definit cf efficiency a] 
concentrate on their own preferred educational gcals, alcomplement 
to such a system, new personnel incentives «culc alio enhance schocl 
efficiency, {Author/JM) 
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^ m| p^x . contends that the conventionar concept of 
{^efgiciency, adapted from' tHe' tectolcal4ndtis trial mvirovmmt ' 
|rev^ilMg in the private sector, Ig presencly, ixiappropttate for 
pilbUc schools. It wuld be more useful to ^substitwte "institu- 
tional responsiwness"as^ the maaswe'bf efficiency In the public 
m^ot an^ pursue this goal through preatetf ^acticsl reliance ' 
^ \^pon political processes and the marked michanisa. In addiclon 
, thfiVpkper presents stiggesfcl/ojis for enhancing, school efficiency ' 
^ by 4lterlni existing school systeia pw^ 

' ' ' ^ . ■ . ■ . J 
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' ' ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTS OF SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 

. • f .V - . ■ 

k • ■ • = : = 

i ^ 1 ^ " , 

. . . » • .■ 

There ia little wonder why. public .officiaU increasiri^ly 
pursi^e the topic of school efficiency. Average school -ejjpendt^' 

■ tures for. the nation have risen fifteen-fold from their 'l940 • 
1 lej^el of $100 per pupil^ Even discounting .for^ihaatlon, thts^ 

represents an approximate 500 percent increase. Throughout' most 
of the 1960's and 70's public education expenditures increased 
at annuai xates' in excess of the percentage growth Gross 

■ Natipai froduct.l Until the mid 1970 's, Wher saar^^^ 
higher than the comp:ensation for other occupatioiia requlrtng ' ' 
comparable teaining. Moreover, despite skyrocketing tesourie - 
increases , by conventional measures of school outpiit .^pupils • 

I 

.,test scores, the output of schools had stabilized or decllmd. 

BeginnlngM.n theUate 1960 's a coalition o£. ttoUtical and 
economi.c forces began to promote greater, public school "account- 
ability."^ This corfstltuted the third historical instance in 
America's cyclical cancern for greater public school efficiency,/ 
The first major Ichool efflcleTicy movepent occurred In the ml^le 
of the nineteenth century.2 jhe period, was marked. by rapid Ropu- 
latlon expansion and the inauguration of widescale public school- 
ing In cities. The efficiency movement consisted of adopting a 



U.S. Office of Education, A Century of MMlc Sehool Statlstiis 
U. S.' Gove'rnraent Printing . Of flee , 1973. ^ * 
f,-. . ■ \ 

David B. '^ack, The One Beat System (CambrWge: karvard Univetstty Eress, 
a975)v • . ■ 1 ' 
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number of Europeairi pioneered techniques 'for maximiEing the 
;lns*tructional time of school masters who were otherwise iti short 
siapply. A half- century later, the cycle repeated;^ltS8lf wich ,an 
effort to promote great&r scientific management of achoolS by 
wldeipread deployment of professional educational adintnisCrators . 

These two historical efforts to achieve added school .pro-^ 
'ductivltiy, botrowed heavily from the burgeoning manufacturing and 
'industrial teclmiques of their time. Similarly, the* current 
accouhtabllity movement in education attempts to draw upon the 
management. Terms such as Manageinent by ObJ ectlves |IfflO) , 
Program,. Evaluation Review Techniques (PERT) , and Program Perfdr- 
mance. Budgeting- (PPB) , are almost as corfion In conversatioti atnong 
scbopl administrators as among li^us trial mangels. Todays 
In th^ yast^ those concerned with enhancing e:^iciency In %duca^ 
tlonal organizations turn readily to the most widely publlGiZed 
^Kamples, the technical^ Indus trial model of productivity, 

-Will the third time prove successful for Education? ^Not 
^likely/ The probability Is good rtiat the contemporary accoutita- 
bllity movement will follow the path of previous educational fads, 
a dramatic surge of Interest and publicity only to subside into a 
shallow period of practical implernentation . The primary impedi- 



Raymbnd Ev Callahan- Tha Cult of Effdciency (Chicago r Untversity of Chicagb 
Press, 1963) , ^ - ' " " ' ; ^ 

■for a description' of, the contemporary accountability tnovemint , see Edvard , 
%nne^ Tlie PQliti cs o f School Accountability (Berkeley: McCutchin, 1972), 
The leaciln^g proponent of "accountability" is Leon Lessinger^ For detcillj see 
his Accoun-tabllity ■ Systems Planning In- Educ4.tion (Homewoodi Etc Eublisliers, 
1973)7 . " " ^ " " ^ " ' 



nient to cuf«en-t efficiency efforts is ■fcdt, as' cynics •might - as $,eit', 
* ■ ■ ■ " ' V ' 

cotal recaJ-^lit^^nce or intompetence on the part of e-ducators and 

school man^gefs. Rather, as we contend in the ,f^llo^^tng. section 
of this p0Lf0v, the difficulty is in the inablltty o.£ the educa-- ' 
tion ptoce^S presently to meet the assiwiptlons inherent in the ■ 
techTiical-itidascrial model of. schoQl prodtictivltyV ^ Un^l there 
exists a sci^Bt^ce ofMnstruction far more complfete and pi^clse 
thau is cu^i^ently the case ^ the prevailing concept of accountabll- * 
ity ±3' tioQttied to failure. Indeed/ it may even be detrimental to 
the effort Co ©hhajiGe pchool efficiency. ' ^ 

kj we ^^gue in subsequent sections, the current state of 
the edUQatioh a^t renders schooling more ^pemtle to gains in^ 
productivity if one or a combination several alternative effi- 
ciency ^Dnce^&ts were adopted. In this regardi Ve will discuss' 
three other ^ SC^^tegies for 'enhancing school ef fdclency , alterria- ■ 
tive modals ^ht^h stress (1) a political definition of efficiency/ 

(2) the inje^^tlbn of a larger measure of the Tnarket^mechanisin, and 

(3) a yastly mollified personnel incentive system, ^ ^ 

This corttentloSi is argued in detail Tft James Wl Guthrie "Social Science ' 
Accountability arid the Political Economy ^of Public Schools,*' in John E. / ' 
McDennott (ed* ^ yl^ deterininancy in Education CBerkelay^ McCutchans 1976)/ 

6. ■ . . ■ • ^ ' / - / \ 

Th.ese alteTOattvas arajanalyzed in detail in*Walter I, Gams, James Guthrla, 
and Lawt^xice PletceJ School Finance; The Pplitics and %adnom±Q3 of Public 
^chools (ptigl^^o^d Cliff SI Prentice-Hall , in presj) . 




Tlie' Conventtonal School Efficiency 
Model and Its Weaknesses 



The industrial revolution resulted fro^ 
Jeonvergence of practical political ideologies, and ppoauctlon' [ 
technologies. The Protestant Reformation, subsequ^tly de^loped 
political philosophies .such as John Stuart Mills V ••LlberterlaA- 
ism," and the acceptance of "Social Darwinism" provided cultural ' 
jtistlficatloh for profit seekirig and market coni|etltion. Scien- 
tific developments such as steam motive, power . InterchangeaBle ■ 
.^parts, and^ assmbly line techniques comhlnld with speclalizltlbn' 
of labor to encourage an texpanded and more ef-flcient production 
, of material goods.' In that private enterprise offered ^hlgh 
s personal: gain to ri Jk taking entrejreneiirs ind tho^|«,able. to con- 
trtbutfe advanced techniques and advice, it attractea ai|substan- . 
tial proportion of westerii civilization's human talent. There 
existed powerful incentives for Inventors, technicians, and - 
scientists to make the prodtictlott process ever more efficient. 
Over time, at least, when Judged in strict economic terms , the 
nianufacturlhg sector made extradrdlnary advances in prpductivity 
■and, understandably, became for many the mo del against which to ' 
judge all entferprisev ^oth prlvate 'and public. The difficuity Is 
that^publlc schools, past as well as present, are not sufficiently 
analagous in purpose or process to .permit the technical -Industrial 
mo^el to be useful ip obtaining greater educational efficiency. 



• . ' ; '/ECHHICiii.- INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY ASSU>ffXIONS ' 

■ pTivate secto^ endeavors, pprticularly mariufacturlng firms, 

generally exhibit five conditions which are not iimied^4tel7 ,siiai- 

lar for schools. First, In the private sector, there" is', almost 

'Unanimous agreement upon the' desired outcome, make a 'prdf it . 

There exists Little conflict regarding the overall purpose of the 

organization, the basic intent is to make money. Second, means 

for measuirng the firm's success or failure are-relatively '• . 

straightforward, a financial balance sheefr'^ecifylng profit in 

Its various forms,, high net sales proceeds, capital gains or 

.dividends. Third, 'private sector tinder takings posses's.^a.. basic 

technology which guides production. Whether refining oil,' pro - 

ducin$» uio tor vehicles, or manufacturing electronic devices . . ,• 

equipnient and procedures eKists for converting raw materials into 

finished ptoducts. These production processes ar^ grounded in 

well linown- scientific principles. Fourth, within reasonable ' 

.boundaries^ private forms are aware of and usually. can exercise 

controi over ^ttie qualities pf raw materials used In productloTi/^ 

Lastly, the profit motive, when coupled wl^th competitlori, mofi-' 

"vates privati sector organlEatlons to attempt to comply with- ' 

consumers' pref arences.- ■ ^ , ' ^ • 

* ' ■ " - ' ■ ■■ 

To varylrig degrees, America's public schools do not exhibit' 

these five characteristics. There is ndt widespread atid Intense 

public agreement regarding the ' obj active of schooling, Tech- 

niques.for measuxl|ig school outcomes are primltlya and imprecise. 

There is little. scientifically derived knowledge regarding the 



. l?0St«;^y tQ wscvuct in any particular stttject. . Schools have 
^lujost jio CianttfoX O'ver the qtiality of "raw material," students, 
with nrh^ich tttey must work. The monopolistic nature of publtc 
schools etftdlfl" .gubstaiitlally the. incentives for schools to. re,~ 
spOAd tk&' tfstes of cl,lents, students and their parents. We 
eJ{^la,iti eacft of these omissions ia greater detail in the section 



, PISA.GREEM;NT OVER TIE GOALS OF SCHOOLING • . 

- ^ - . ' , . . . 

Th^ gc?al^ of Schooling have been^'av topic for philosophic 

' ^ • - - ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' k\ r ■ ' 

^ QOtisidfeT?^,tit?ti md practical coriyersatlon for literally thousands 

7 '■ • f . ' . ■■ * 

of ye^rS, but the amount of time given to the problem has not, 

^^fi\%lz^^ in ^ resolution/ Only under the most autocratic national 

ayStetflS o|;^dticacion-ls there ever a clear pronunciation on the 

md& t& y^Ui^h schooling shduld be directed. To be sure, ^everi'ln a 

aoitfipltGAC^d %nd pvi^lapplng set of school jurisdictions such as 

m htve %ti thejIJJiilced States, theire can be a modi ci^ of agreement 

Pti th% Pw^fpo^sas of sohoollrfg, Ho^^ever, such a conaensus / af 

i^'^st ^hen it is statad publicly, is generally so abstract as to 

F^r^'e^^Ample, most cltlzans concur that schools should strive 
CO t^ach^basic r^adlng^ wlting, and counting skills, good , citizen- 
#bip,. t^ler^AC^ of fellow citizens, good habits of health^ and 
0&t^tf , Occupational ti'slning, patriotism, life adjustment, physi- 

f , _ ^ _ . _ . . 

X00 AiigftJe% tJtitfiad School pistrtct, '■Report of the District Goals Review 
QiPWi^lcpee J/ ..-H^pieo . October 22^ 1974, il. 



cal fitness, arid on and on. The difficulty coities vhen efforts^, 
are made\ to arrive at priorities among these goals or when the 
dbjectives are nikde specific. ^ How much '"effort should be given to 
teaching 'youngsters patriotism? Is this^best done by Reaching - 
"critical 'thinking/* which .might very well result in atudente 
questioning national' endeavors such, as mlltary action In Viet 
Nam? Or, should students, partlcnlarly at ati early age/ simply 
be taught "My country , right or^ wrong"? Perhaps students should 
be steeped more Interisely in health and pdrsonal hygiene. After 
all, what could be more important than understantdlng how one's 
body functions , the requirements of basic nutrition^ and the 
dangers of substances such as alcohpl, tabacco, and addLctlve 
drugs? Yet again, it can be argued that Amer^lca is not facing a 
crisis uf patriotism and health anywhere near the degree to whiclb 
it is experiencirig, a complete moral brealcdoxm, Cirimej dl-^orcej 
child* abuse 3, refusal to work, personal dishonesty, and government 
scandal all abound. This line of thought would have schools 
stress personal values, virtue,, and strong discipline. . 

r . . - ■ ' I ■, . _ ■ ■ 

.The argument , over educational priorities and objectWes 
^ takes place at every level of government. Local and state 
statutes and federal government . educational provisions are filled 
with cbnfuslng and conflicting rhetoric regarding the purposes of 
schooling. For eKamplej it has been virtually Impossible to 
determine if the Elemsntary and Secondary Education Act (ESfiA) 
is a success or failure' because nowhere is it pLear what- the acV' 



8%. ' ' ' 

Flelac hmann Report on t he Quail t^)_ Cost, and Firianclri g^ of ElernsiicaTj and 
ySeeondary Education In New York State , Vol." Ill (New York.' Th,e 'Viking 

Press, 1973)%. ~' * / ' ' ^» 



was supposed to accomplish. U it iiatsncjad to enrich the" alleged 
cultural; improver i^hments of id^^xncom Mldtm, teadh theTii to 

sread' and count as weir aa\cheit .ftiiaaievcilflss conn terp arts , or - ' 
subsequently ameliorate tliiiy Upfemtn^ fate oi xm&mplQfnent'! ) 
J. \Disagre,ement over the puPjaMs of 0 chooling has been wtde- 

'. spread from the first-days of otif ^eptablic and has inceeased as 
iiranigration patterns an^' geogpapnic expansion began, to forge a 
plural i^st vaLue system/ Moteo^e*, CjW preserve period of life- 

' Style transition, .religious ^elae-dvism, and incieased secularisn!' 

are not likely to evo^ cult\iral boniogeneity and vaMe hannony 

/ ■ ■ ~ 

In ithe/ near future . ' , 

. I ,( ABSENCE OF, A ^ffiSUBS^ffiNT TECHNOIOGY - . • ' 

If by some miracle thera' tg " slgnif icanc agreenient on what 
schools are expeeted to accoinpit'gjh, the ovftrwheLmlTig problems^ of 
assessing school -effectlyeness still ^etoatti. gne reaso-n foi 'thf? 
is the primitive state of &du'C&timAl tnesaurenieat . What is par^ 
tlcularly dish ear tenirig in this m$At6 ts that testing pcob ably' 
has attracted more sustained yes^afch by be ttei' brains than any 
sphere of schooling. Scholars tti tHig gtald atft. consisteritly 
among the brightest and besCtfatAed in all of ■.educational re- ■ 
gearch. However, it is very dtfttcult ^attmct paycloLo gists 
awajr frpm their his toric cowc^rAs £dv r^sa^rch rtout Imdlviduals 



9 " - - 

-GovGrnor's Citiaens^ Committee oti E^UQgctOti, Ifflpt'Qvlng^^dugatloci In Florida 
(Tallahassee, Fla. I Office of t^m Qpv^^m^ 19730 



and thereafter to induce them to cooperate with economists, soci- 
ologistS', and politicians to resolve the , thorny problems of find* 
ing ah acceptable means*for measuring school o^ttptit. Space does 
not permit a detailed explanation of all such measurement prob- 
^ lems, but several of the more significant ones -are described 
I . belos^. • ' . 

' " ' in - * 

r. Normative Testing. - The emphasis in standardised testing 

\ has been on the development of predictive instruments , which make 
it possible to rate an. individual taking the test in relation to 
others :who have previously been ej^amlned ^n the same test * He ^ 
^scored *'at the '90th percentile/' "at the median, '' or ''in the bot- 
tom ^uartile.." These are all normative statements thatf>itlustrate 
the dominant ^Jesting technology, ^These statements do not provide 

4 subs tan +^"\va information on what Che test taker knows, how many_ 
questions he or she answered correctly, or whether of not the 
Individual is qualified or competent on the substantive dimension 
being assessed. However ^ it does provide a ranking th^t frequent- 
ly has powerful predictive validity. Literally milliorfs of 
academic and employment decisions have been based^ on this Rind of 
testing. Many colle^ges utilize the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
in dit^eiffiining admission eligibility. Graduate schools of all 
kinds use a higher powered version, the Graduate Record Exaniin§^^ 
tion^^^GRE), for admiss Ion .purposes , The military has , long used 
the Arined Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) . Government agencies 

10 

Allan Ornsteinj Race and Polj tics I n SchoQlrCopLTnunlty Qrganlzationg 

(Pacific Palisades, Calif.- Gdodyear Pub, Co . , 1^74 . 
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and pro-vat© firms administer, tests to winnow thfe pool of job 
applicants, and school districts frequently use the National 
Teacher Ekairtinat ion (NTE) to ass^sr the qualifications o£ poten- 
tial employees* ' . j^. 

Despite widespread popular acceptance and use, norm='re£er* ^ 
enced tests do not accurately assess school effectiveness because 
of the manner in ^^7hich the tests are constructed. In assembling 
* 'good" test ^ciue^^^ons it be coin^p crucial to identify items that 
discriminate or'^separate exaTninees and distribute them over a 
range of '^GOE^rect answers* If all examinees pnade the same score, 
the . test wuld be useless for predicting performance'^ on . some . 
subsequent task; it would not permit discriminating judgments to 
be made. Thus, a norm-referenced test mak'er discards easy ' 
questinn. those which are frequently answered correctly. Sim- 
ilarly, items to which no one can respohd cotrectly are .omitted. 

Thruagh repeated rounds of use, t^st items are continually 
purified in terms of their ability to discriminate' among examinees 
Even though norm-referenced tests are intended to measure a form 
of academic achievement, in time 'these examinations become much 
lik% IQ tests, filled with a number of abstractions. In this 
form, a standardised test published by a ffational testing company 
may contain very different Items ^from what a classroom teacher 
has been attempting to convey to his or her pupils. 

Interpreting the Metrics of Learning, A related social 
science weakness concerns measurement yardsticks or the scale or 
metric applied to measure ho^ much gain or loss a student or group^ 
of students has eKparienced over a given period of time. This is 

J.. ■ ' " ^ ' 



*an agonizing technical problein that probably Is better understood 
by illustration. An Ideal test instrument would be based on a set 
of evenly-spaced linear increments, For example, on a test com- 
posed of 100 questions,, we would know that a student receiving a 
raw score of 75 was better informed regardihg the subject matter ■ 
at hand than a student who scored 25, and also that the former 
knew the subject matter three times better than the latter. How- 
ever, such assumptions regarding linearity and systematic value 
of higher scores are Implausible because of the coTistructlon of 
current norm- referenced tests. All that can be deduced from a 
norm-ref 6renced test score is that the individual student in ^- 
question scored higher, or lower, than most students. 

The concept of grade equivalency scores is tetended to 
impute greater ipeaning \to norm=re£erenced testing, For example, 
a student scoring at the 4.5 grade level answered enough ^st 
items correctly to match the number typically answered correctly 
by youngsters in the fifth month (January) 'of the fourth grade, 
(The school year for grade equivalency reporting purposes is 
10 months in length.) If the student is in fact in the second 
month of the third grade^^ then we know that he gr she is tfesting 
as high as the average student in the middle of the fourth grade.. 

In another example; if a second-grade ' s tudent scores 2,1 
on a reading comprehension test in September and scores 4.5 in 
Xh^%, spring of the same scho^ry year, we would know that he 'or she 
had learned substantially niare than would normally, be expected^ 
of a student in a school year. . We could then say that the student, 
the teacher, the home, or all three, had performed well . Indeed, 



I if all students or a major proportion of students in a class 
sch'ool.. or school distact had made such gains, wl would Judge 
Che situation' very productive. , 
> However, the grade equivalency statements are ofteti deceptive. 

For example, frequently a gain of one month on a test score means 
that tehe student correctly answered only two or three more test 
Items than the norm. In a reading comprehension test, this may 
mean oorrectly answering two or three vocabulary items. Who 
honestly believes that knowing a few more vocabulary words ranks 
a student a month ahead* of this or her acadenjic peers? At present, 
we can not be sure that our test instrumeiits are of sufficient 
precision to permit such inferences. However, the grade equiva- 
lency, ifiechanism provides the Illusion of great specificity, and ' 
laymen 4 id professional educators will undoubedly continue to 
rely on the device because it provides a medium of understanding 
that otherwise Is absent. However, consumers of school productivi- 
ty suGdles should realize that such a metric is at best a slender 
reed upon which to base policy judgments.-^ /' 

Problems With Process ■ . ^ ' 

In tjie absence of agreement on the product of schooline or 
how to measure it. concern for school efficiency and effectiveness 
has sometimes concentrated on process. The . rationale. Is that there 
must exist a body of "best practices" that, If uncovered, would 



11 ' 

See Melvin Zimet, Deeentrallzaclon and School Effectiveness (New York- 
Teachers College Press, 1973) , " ' T ~ ~~~~~ 



increase school effectiveness. Generally, Che search for 

successful school practices focuses on ^the teacher. Regretta- 

bly, however, there has never be^n a definitive s tudy of what 

constitutes ari effective repertoire of instructional behaviors. 

Even the relatively unsophls ticate,cl scientific step of recordlrig 

how good teachers act in the classroom has never taken place. ^ 

In the early. days of scientific medical practice, physicians' 

descriptions of successful clinical , procedures were published in 

medical lournals Tlie authors never ciaimed to have perfortned^ 

thousands of such'^ operations or to have' treated a representative 

sample of patients by the new procedure, father, they simply 

recorded what they had done and why they thought it was effective 

By implication, other physicians weii'e invited to add their find^ 

ings t'> che pool of practical knowledge. Indeed, this reporting 

procedure still takes place and is a useful contribution to 

improving modern heal th practices . It is not a replacement for, 

f 

but a. useful adjunct to, large-scale, scientific laboratory 
research. Similarly, if teachers had conducted -'clinical" class^ 
room research beginning a half century ago, today , we might have a 
knowledge fcase of ^teacher behavior. ^.Eegretcably , such a base does 
not presently cKist. Moreover, until teacher training ins t'ltu- 
tions, school districts, and other related agencies begin to train 
teachers in the methods of clinical research and provide thetn with 
the seitin^^'and incentives td\^conduct studies, we wfll never be 
able to take advantage of the;^.natural experiments and potential 
research studies in .4rnerLca ' s classrooms. Further, teachers will 
continue to miss ^an image as prof essionals tnteres ted in Improv- 



ing their' skills and adHing to. a scientific body of knowledge / 
and practice. ■" ■ ' / ^ 

SociaL scientists havp fared little < better than, prof ess ional^ 
teachers in their effqyts Co determine effective teaching prac- 
tices. Social science research, most of It sonduct-ed in the 
1960's, almost totally excluded teacher behavior frotn considera- - 
tion. For example , the renowned Coleman Eepofficl^ contained no 
measures of teacher, behavior. The Report employed what research- 
ers Label "status" vsrlables rather than proc^^ measures . The 
Coleman team collected information, regardltig teachers' age, year^ 
of eKperience, and level of education. One can construct a 
hypothet/cal argument as to how such measures might be rg-flected 
in the behavior of ceachers',^ and chus they may hi laportant 
diniensjL-ns upoh which to collect data. Ho-rfever, presumAly, if . > 
a reacher.has an effect on student learning, ic Is through the 
teacher's action.. Thus, the important variable should be . teacher 
behavior, measures of Instructional proiesses, or teachatfwstudenC 
inter action. 

Coleman .Report findings are subject to. debate on several 

grounda, However, The tnahlllty of his competent t^m to ctpttuxe 

the essence of schooling- teacher behavior-drainacictfUy illustrates 

the 'present Impotence of social science In assessing school " 

efferttveness Moreover, unt'i'K techniques for observing, record- 

- -J > * A ' S ' 

in'g, 'and analyzing teacher behavior improve,' fucure prospects for 



, ^^Pr^stot. i Wilcox, "The Controwrsy Over K 201: One View and a Propoaal," 
(. *■ rh^ Urbari Review 1 (No.- 3, 1966/). 



gSliring additional knowledge are dismal, / 



INAijILITY TO CONxioL FOR THE "OUTSIDE** 



Evaltiatlon schemes displaying even a modicum of sophlsti- 
cation atttempt to take account of the -fact that much of what a 



child is ahle learn is beyond the ability of schools to con- 
trol. .For example, though no one is f^solutely - sure how import 
tant it la I It generally Is concedad that human beings vary.^ith 
regard to^ their genetically endowed learning capacity, Presutna^ 
bty, this innate ^^pllectual capac4.^ is established at the 
rfdid's conception and is a learning factor beyd|id the ability 
o£ schools to manipulate. Similarly s there probably is no^ 
stronger social saience 'finding tha% the relationship between 
schbol^ aGhlevement' .and the student's family and neighborhood^ 
environmeTit . Yet, with a few eKceptiohSp educators cannot 
arrange for a home environment that motivates children to learn 
or provides' them with the necessary experiences to benefit frotn 
schooling. 

Researchers, have devised . several means to take such out-pE 
school influences on learning into accomt. However, th^se 
measures are woefully ^inadequate Genetically endowed intelll- 
gence is almost impossible to. measure accuratel^^. Even psychoLo 
gists readily admit that they do not know what IQ tests measure. 
These tests' depend on a child 'manipulating physical - materials or 
respondiiig to pencil arid paper tests ,\ Yet, the ability to under 
stand questions is^' affected not .only%y one'^ innate intelligenci 



but also by one' environmental fxperiences . Frequently,, the 
environment includes school. At present It Is impossible to 
obtain a measure of Intielligence untarnished by envirorunWt. 
Thus, IQ scores may be highly ^ confourided. The gutcome is that it 
is difficult to .impossible to control for innate ability. in a 
schoor effectiveness effort, * . 

Controlling for a child' s ' social environment .outside of 
school Us equally frustrating. The typicai procedure here is to 
find measures that purport to capture the essence of e child's 
social circumstance, and then appiy "'statistical controls for them. 
Howler, proxies for children's sociar background are almdSt 
always incomplete or flawed. The measures frequently used are 
'parents' qccupation/ education/ and income;' Sometimes these are 
suppletT -nted by an index of possessions in the home and a Jui^ment 
as to the financial value of the home ^^itself . In some instances ^ 
^these data are gathered directly from^ the student or. parents, 
Itore frequently, they are pieces of, information averaged for 
census tracts. Sometimes student social background "data are 
simply the best judgements of observers or a school principal. 
Even when such pieces of Information are correctly gathered, they 
tend to be but fragmentary indicators^ of a child's social clrcum- 
stances; If a well educated, fjnahcially comfortable home;eLlmost 
always provided emotional succor and" intellectual stimulation * 
whereas economically and academically Imptoverlshed parents 
inevitably produced poor scholars,' we might have more faith in 
superficial social measures. .However, the exceptions to such 
simplfe scenarios are legion. Sufficient numbers of children 



deviate f^qm^ the, stattstical norm with regard to these background 
^Ji^r&^ies; th one almost inevitably concludes that, at best, they 
/ are -of Li^iit^d v^aiidity and, at wo^st, may be useless. rhe 
; . situation , is SUWied up succinctly by , a RAND corpoltation researcher 

who wrotfe • ' ■ 

. Evaluations Lthat. use imperfect informaFion run into 

bo til ansflyttcal^ and political probleDie^ Educatiotial 
ac^outitsbili ty systemSj based on adhievement scoirBs 
* Brk an iHstg^nce. jSuch systems frequently turn out 
,to be i^^elevant ^to policy decisions , tresis ted by 
edUQatiohdl groups that fear unflattering compari^ 
soUs and ch© misuse of .results, $nd irfeasible given 
faulty data and limited time and tnonel', 

- ' Accountsfeillty systems in state go/verntQents are 

inC5:feagi^^y widespread, and state gover^tnant^. BB%m 
to bfe nio^t^ and mqre important as educatioiial policy- 
*' ^ makers. 1^^ the statiB I rename Fulano , " accountability 
ran Into pPlitical opposition and feasibility cori^ 
' .sW^lti^ts i^hj^ch are instt'uQtive to BKamitim/ PolioJ?- 
makers constatently and mistakenly saw Imporcant 
'^rf ..atts tioal issues as merely 'technical' quesslous, 
, %Aati4aliyi theae statistical issues 'were at the heart 

ttibre ^tele^ance, less resistaMe, attd grea^fer ' ' 

laiblllty. 1* ^ . ^ , ^ 




Upside DOx^ incentives 



Everi^ though it is seldom altogether clear t^hat It is xthat 
'schools ^re gi^Pposed to teach, there is general public agreemeht 
tWat ;ins tructi^ pupils is th^ primary function of schooling.^ ^ - 

'LoS Angel^g Unified School D^trict, EducatJm gt Renewal! A ppcent rallzatlon 
P rgpogal %r_th-§ k^s Angeles Unified School D istrict (Los Angeles: The 
blstrlct, 1971) 26-27, / ' ' 
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James D, ^*Thompsto, organizations In Action (New YtfrET KcGraw Hill, Inc.5 
1967), Fqj an" insightful elaboration of Thompson's approach, and an 
eK^^nple of its Application in the context of school decentralization, see 
Mary T* Iteorej '^Thi Boundary- Spanning Role of the Vthm School Pxlncipal 
uripub'llshed Ph^Q* dissertation^ , School of Education, University of Caltforniaj 
has Angeles,' l9^5* ^ ' \ 
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However, like most any private sector undertaking, the ^personnel 
incentive system in public' schools does not reward^ employees foi 
performing this, function. Indeed, the Institutions' incentive 
ladder is structured in almost precisely an antithetical manner, 
.the less pne teachers, the ^eater *the re-wards. 

At least in part because of problems we have previously 
described, lack of agreement about expected outcomes, imprecise 
Bieasurement, absence of . an lnstruC|tional' technology., and inability 
to control "raw materils," scbooLirig Is extraordinarily labor|f 
. intensive and teachers rernain a h^gh^uh'Qiff'erentiated work 
'force. One teacher' s ' iftb is subs taivtlall|L. similar to "another's ■ 
and their pr is- far more a function of Job seniority than abili- 
ty, training, or competence. Inmost U,S. school districts ^ 
teacb^^^ pay has littia to do with whether or not you strive to be 
a good classroom instructor. ikde^d, even if you are an inade- 
quate teacher, the likelihood of your being penalized is slender. 
Teachers are protected not only by tenure, a^mechanism Justified' 
.for purposes of protecting academic freedom,, but also by elabor- 
ate statutory and tf^ase law regulations which have recast the man- 
tle of '-due' proAsa** into a protective shield f or^ the incompetent. 

The absence of an effective personnel Incentive system 
results In an Inability of the public school Institution to be 
sensitive to public pref irJ^nces / This situation in the private 
sector might have sefious negative effects upon profits. However, 
the virtual monopoly bf the /U. S . ^^p^iiblic school system insulates 
employees \froni the consequences of consumer dissatisfaction , The 
market for their services is .relatively assured for public school 



professionals. 

If the-e^stliig incentive system were simply neiitral in ' 
inducing school emploFe^ to teach, the si^tuation tnight be more 
toLJrable. However, it Is probable that the reward ^system 
* actually . induces many able individuals to leave classroom 
'Instruction. There exists an employment hierarchy which fre- 
quently motivates capable employees to attempt to become demon- 
stration teachers, instructional specialists, coiuisalors, deans, 
vice principals, principals, central office administrators , and 
county ^akd state level school officials. Each of these steps 
places greater distance between^ the individual and ^the day-to-day 
purpose of schools, teaching youn'g.s ters , Also, each of these 
positions provides greater rewards, more pay, more tl^ with 
adult? more discretion over one's time, and more ppblic prestige- 
Gl^iafi^such an upside dowi incentive sys.tem. It Is little wonder 
that schools ar@ inefficient. 

Dysfunctional Consequences of . ' 

rechnical- Industrial Accotmtabllity 

Efforts in the private sector to enhance efficiency led to 
. development of complicated ma thematic models of inanuf ac turlng 
which enable analysts to appraise the benefits of alternative 
production processes and materials. This analytic Jteclinique is 
known as production functloji analysis. Beginning In the latter 
part of the, I960- s, efforts were made to employ this scheme to 
achieve '^accountability'' for schools. When adapted for educa- 



tional purposes, .the technique takes the form of the foll^lng 

- ■ \ 
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S,^ A ^ v^Qtox of educational outcomes for the 1th student 
. \^ it 0t tim t, 

^: ^ 4 y^^toi of Individual and family background 
■^Z- it oharact#rrlsties cumulative to time t.' 

^ a ^ectot of school inputs relevant to the 1th 
tCt) , studerit cumvlative to t, ^ - , 

/ . ? . ^ a ^ectot, of peer^or fellow student characteristics' 
iit) cudulstlve ^to t. - _ ' 

0 ^ a ^0ctot of other external influences (the cpmiiunl- 
, ' , i(c) /t' tyj for eK^ple) relevant to the ith student 

. _ ' • ' C 

T ^ a Vector joi' irtltlal or innate epdowments of the. 
it- ith student at ft<7 

Prc>ductioii functidti arialysls illustrates the jcechnlcal- 

^tti^i efjlciency model in what may be its moa^s^ophl^.tlcated 



tvmti so, it fails adequately to compensate fo^ the assump-^ 

ticn (i^ficienci^ we have previously described^ Indeed, among th 

fir^t to reali^^ this condltton and .warn against the danger of 

<?c7bttnuad use policy purposes, is the economist Henry Levin, 

,VbD TOpte the following in 1974: ^ 

Che lacK of sltnilarl ties among the productiori tech- . 
rtiqUfeS iu#ed by different schools may mean that neither 
^vet^ge nor frontier findings can be , applied to any 
p^rtttiuiar sohool. Indeed^ in the .eiftreme case^ each 
indtvtdt;^!., school Is on its own production function ^ 
' : (^ht^h va^t^s according to the outputs being pursued) , 
w4 ^"^flluatton results for any group of schools will 
noC be ^ppltcatle to individual schools in the sample. 
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While ^^eiasurement of educationaL productioii may be a * 
useful eKerctse in itself, it is not clear that such , 
studies can help us to improve the efficiemcy' of the 
' educational sector, tn particular, pur focus on a 

single ^ and measurable output-, student achle^ment^ not 
only limits tlie analysis conslderabLy ; but It may pro- 
, ,vide policy recommendations that would tedtce the 

economic efficiency of the educational industry if they 
V were adopted* Perhaps the only general ization that one 

^ can make from this pessimirtic overview Is that t^e ^- 
analysis. of production of public activities is fraught 
with .dif ficuLties that are unusually severe glverr the 
present analytical state 6t the art. ^ The implications 
of estimates of public sector productioti functions 
for Improving social* efficiency should probably be 
; stated with far greater modesty triin they havi bpen. 
They may be totally misleading, 15 

Because the technical model is contepWally and practically 
unsound, it fails to corTecC ffie. ills for which it is Intended. 

^t;:::doe§ :nq;t :0 

sional educators^ (2) provide consumers W'i^th Infcriaatioii they can 
use i^^i choosing school services; (3) deliver usefuL feedback- 
either , to educators^ or to laymen as to hot^ well schools are work- 
ing; (4) provide a frainework in which to conduct research fiind 
effectiveness studies to improve school services ^ (5) offer any 
basis to decide which teachers and admlhistrators are affective 
atyi which are incompetent; and (6) p^rovide clues as to where added 
ftTiancia.1 resources should be spent. The list of failures extends 
on and on. . ^ ^ ^ 

The inability of the technical accountability model to 
achieve the eKpectattons held for It^ is provoking a number of 
cotmterproductive consequences. Professional educators^, largely ^ 
reacting to the Inadequacies and inequities foisted on them by 

Praston Wilcox* "The Controvareey Over IS 20L! One Vle^ and a Proposal," 
The Urban Review 1 (No, 3, 1966), 12-ia. ^ . ^ ^ 



today's accountability efforts, at^ iAC^easingly reslstlTig any 
evaluation attenipts. One. typi-c^L- argujnnet is: "Stacidardlaed ' 
tests do not accurately measure ,Vh^t>.^ chili has leaened lii " 
-school. The child's home .envl^orti^ent Hag been ahowti to Ibe the 
priiti^ determinant ^of school AcYii^ymmnt , and we have no control 
over that situation. In the abgetiee p£ any sc left ce that pre- 
scribes how to teach childreri, hoi,? cm ws be evaluated for' our 
instruction?" These Justlf icattone , Xikfe tuost huEian ratton&l- 
tzati9ns, are partly accurate, sn^ thm ptegent accountability 
does little to blunt their yalidtty, Indeed, It aggravates 
weaknesses and in so doing ptQyok^& prof ©s'e ionai educators to 
^resist .evaluation more fully . 

Another possible dysfunctional c5?nseq\ierice of thm present 
accoun " ability sys tern* s f ailut% is m %^eti greater skepticism 
about education^StaQng legislators md ^th^t public officials. 
Because 'She technical mo de;l is n^c pro^^iditig needed iiiforniatlon , 
education is becoming Ind^eas t^igly vulfta^^ble to stmple political 
arguments, Its once privileg^^ ^Ceess to finances Is jeopardized 
Schools increasitigly must comp^t^ with other public sector^^ser- 
vices for resources and the abaefice of performance data or cost 
^'feffiectiveness informatiori hurts the^r cause.' 

In short, from the polioy^^ket^s ' viewpoint ,^ public educa- 
tion gives the ImpresBion o^.beit^g out o£ control. If the sltua- 
.tion is not rectified, the posJsibLe ouc^jowes are Interventlbn and 
further diminution of prof essloti^I ^utoiiomy, greater erosion of 
public confidence arid consequent t^eductioti In fitianclal support^ 
and a general underig.lnlng of .thi^ tiatl^ri's long cotTOlttnent tp a 



high quality system of public education, . ■' 
What to do' When There * 

Are Few Answers ^ : , : " . 

■ : > ' . ■ ■ , ■ ; ■ ^ , . • , 

• • i ■ . • • • • • • • . 

Whai can be done to increase an institution's efficiency 
wh^ neither its purpose nor its processes easily lend themselves 
fc- to/evaluation. There are several solutidhs to siich problems of 
ieterminancy; however,, they have seldom been applied 'in educa- 
tion. These solutions are varied, some jelying upon Indiv 
efforts others necessitating' collective actions . 'They can be ■ ■ 
applied either singularly or in combination. Whatever their 
precise form, they entail ;a reformulation of the' concept of 
afficiency when applied to schools. These models assume that 
responsiveness is a more appropriate definition of ^efficiency 
than profit when .considering the public sector. 

The solution to the problems of indeterminacy is, a seemingly 
anthithetical combination of conditions. The evaluation system 
must permit complicated, subjective, and even illogical jud^ents, 
and simultaneous^ly, conmunlcate them within an agreed upon, 
standardized and equitable format. There are at least two systems 
which encompass such conflicting conditions; one is the political 
process and the other is the market mechanism. Each depends upon 
innumerable subjective judgments and disaggregated Individual 
actions, but channels the expression of such assessments in a 
fashion which enhances ins ti tut lonal responsiveness. Each concept 
and the manner in which it could be adapted to enhance public 



schools efficiency is explained in detail in other settings; 
C^s^qiiently we provide only; a sunmary deskcriptibh of the alterna-' 
tiVe models to the following aectibiis. Also, we suggest a third 
set of reforms intended to redress the inverted per sorinel incen- 
tive system to which we referred earlier. 



POLITICS AND SCHOOL RESPONSIVENESS 

■ ' ■- ' A 

If institutional responsiveness is accepted as a. measure of 
efficiency, it can be enhanced by injecting a larger measure of 
politics into^ school decision-making. The objective is to devise 
a representative structure which balances appropriate elements of 
professional autonomy and academic freedom with lay control over 

school c^jecti^s. Such a balance is difficult to achieve. 

i . ■ ■ ' 

Forces for reform must overcome both a legacy of historical 
abuses of school politics and contemporary professional educator 
resistance to thej erosion of their present powerful position. 

A century ago s school systems were large in number and small 
in enrollment. The average number of'^ constituents for each 
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For an exa'mple of the mechanisms by which schools could productively be more 
politicized J see National Committee for Citizens in Education j Public 
Teatlmoriy on Public Schools (Berkaleyi McCutchan, 1975) | and the Report of 
the New York~~Stata Conmission on the Cost^ Quality^ and Effectiveness of 
Elementary and Secondary Education (the so-'called Fleischmann Report) (Ne^ 
York! Viklpg, 1973)' For means by wich grater market reliance might be [ 
implemented^ se^e Garms^ Guthrie^ and Pierce, School Finance! The Economics 
and Politics of Public Education (Englewood Cliffs i Prentice Hall, in 
press) • 



elected school official was then ISO P (Today because of the 
twin pheriomeria of school district consolidation and popdlat^^^^ . 
growth, each board member represents in excess of 3,000 constitu- 
ents.) Under tliese conditions, face-to-face contact between 
citizen and elected representative. permit ted an accur exchang 
of personal views,. Also, these conditions predated the expansion 
of prof essiorial school administrators . t Board members themselves 
were responsible not only for setting policy but implementing It 
as well. They hired and fired teachers, pur ch^jMl instructional 
materials, and established the curriculum. The conduit for 
transmitting power between the will of the electorate and the 
control of the institution was -direct and forceful. Under such 
conditions, schools were responsive. ■ 

- Whatever the virtues of such direct representation, at the 
turn of the twentieth century It imderwent a dramatic alteration. 
This ocdurred as a consequence of reform efforts on the part of 
"progressives'' who viewed the graft and corrpuption which colored 
school governance at the time as the result of an excess of parti- 
san .politics Particularly in large cities, school board members 
were accused of accepting contract rebates, practicing patronage 
for teaching jobs, and otherwise engaging in Illegal activities. 
Reformers believed that insulating education^ from mainline politi- 
cal processes would result in better schools. Consolidation of^ 
of ward school districts Into central city boards , separation of 
school districts from general municipal government, and wide- 

17 ____ , ^ ^ 

For more on this point see James Guthrie, Diana Thomason, and Patricia 
Craig J "The Erosion of Lay Control" in National Commlttea for Citizens in 
Education, Public Testimony on Public -Schools (Berkeleyf McCutchan, 1975), 

e 
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spread deployment of prof essional school administra ware 

18 • ' ' "■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

seen^ as Steps to correct scandals 

Progressive refoms restored public confidence in big city 
schoolSv Howevers political insulation created a power vacuum 
which came eventually to be filled %y professional educators. 
Initially it wa^ school administrators who dominated the deci- 
sion-making process, Intimidating elected board members with 
their- "scientific management ideology, "and their frequent 
admonition to leave practice to the professionals. A half-, 
century later, teacher collective bargaining has^ltered the 
actors In the ^decision- making drama, but thfe^ outcome remains ^ 
substantially the ^same . The opportunity to render schools ^ 
responsive to the lay public's preferences remains vastly diluted, 

Conte^iporary Reform Efforts 

In the I960' s big city minority group representatives 
advocated greater political decentralization In order to counter 
professional educator dominance. This reform e.f fort, frequently 
labeled "coBmiunlty control" had little direct effect. The move- 
ment was emasculated by opponents' frequent references to the 
political scandals of a previous era.. However, coimnunity control 
eventually took root through another rfedlum. By the early 1970 's 
federal aid legislation began to mandate greater citizen partici- 
pation in school related decisions. A number of states subse- 
quently enacted comparable statutes. These provisions Increased 

See Joseph M. Cronln, The Control of Urban Schools (New York*. The Free Freds 
1973). . 
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■ remarkably the number, .of lay:.peopte formally positioned; «to i^ 
ence school deciiiona. 
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■ The long run effectiyeness of such marldated district-wide 
and school-wide advisory committees is arguable. Proponents of 
such mechaniims, contend that it lor a re fork to demon- 

strate its effectiveness. They argue that when formerly disen-- ■ 
; ,f ranchised lay peoplle learn properly to exercise , their influence/ 
school persoiinel wrll become more responsive to public tastes. ' 
Conversely, skeptics contend that parent and citizen "advisory" 
committees are doomed, to perpetual impotence because they hold no 
formal decision -making authority. In their vi professional ' 
educators need only listen to lay "advice," they need never heed 
it. ^e result is to deceive the public while retaining reins of 
power ■•* A the hands of professionals . 

. m validity of the two positions, awlde variety 

of mechanisms have been proposed by which greater pup4c participa- 
tion can reach fruition. A particularly complete set; of reforms . 
was implemented in 1972 by the Florida legislature.^^ This pian 
.establishes the; individual school as the basic unit of management. 
The initial assumption is that all important decisions can be made' 
at this level, where clients and professionals interact. The 
burden of the argument rests with those who would escalate a 
decision to a higher management level. Each school, "Ideally," Is 
provided with a lump'' sum budget over which it has discretion. 
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Described In detail In the Raport of the Florida Governor's Citizens' Committee 
on Edifcatlon (Tallahassee, 1972); ~ 

0. . 
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Each school is governed by a democratically selected parent ■ 
. adVisoi^, council, which hks 'as its primary fim 
^ and evaluation of the principal. ■Thereafter, the cdnmittee 
advises with regard .to' personnel' needs . curriculum, etc . Annual- 
ly, each school produces a per formanGe report containing, among 
other items, the school's results on stacewld^ student achieve- 
ment tests . ' ,, / ; . 

This plan, whatever its practical limitations, was > designed 
with the intent of protecting professional perogatives while 
simultaneously pennlt ting lay persons a greater voice In the 
operation of their childrens'- schools . Operating through the 
instrument of the" executive officer, the school principal, the 
Institution becomes more attuned to public preferences. However, 
by^it.«^?if the plan does little to render pe^onnel belqy the level 
of the principal more, sensitive to public demands or more motl- ■ 
vated to teach effectively. Under the Florida plan, the public 
school system still occupies a monopoly position, assured of a 
student population under almost all circumstances. This condition 
erodes the motive to reform. 

> 

yhe Market Mechanism and / - 

School Responaiveness ) . 

, Public support of education logically need •nbt mean public 
provision of school services. Advocates of fexpanded private sec- 
tor school offerings contend that a greater degree of competition 
would, benefit individual students particularly and the education, 
sector in general, dompetition would, by definition, expand 



choice C6ns\jmers , through their individual selection of schools, 
would express their tastes and puncture, the present public school ' 
.monopoly. The absence of an assurad clientele would motivate 
private providers to meet client preferences or Jeopardize their 
share of the tnarket. Fewer clients would be reflected in decrease 
revenues-. Sufficient revenue reduction would' lead to school cloA 
sure and loss of employment, both for management and staff. Such 
a risk is presumed to sensitiEe suppliers to client tastes J 

P^ivat^-r&ehooling is not exter^-^'ve^ nationwide;; the p#^ 
year was 1968 when approximately 14 percent of the ^school age 
elrgible popiilation attended non-public schools. The overwhelm- 
ing majority attended sectarian, primarily Catholic / schools . 
While not the case for the nation, private schooling hrs|orically 
and ci^rently has been prominent in specific regions, particularly 
the Northeasfc. In some states, 25 percent of the student body is 
enrolled In non-p^lic schools. This is also the situation in 
many large cities where private schooling is popular both with 
/minority group and Caucasian families. Evfn so, proponents 
contend that existing conditions do not permit the market mechan» 
i^ms to operate ^ fully . .Private school parents frequently are 
subject to fiscal double Jeopardy, paying both tuition and 
property taxes. Under such circumstance^s, pufcic schools hold 
a strong competitive edge, and remain unreasonably insensitive 
to client demands, ^ ; ^ 

20 ~" ^ . 

National Center for Educational Statistics ^ The Conditions of Education 
> (Washington,^ D,C, , U.S. Governmefit Printing Office, 1977). 
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A variety of proposals has been put forth for e^aiblishiiig. 

V. ':/v . ; >. :,, ■ . " '■■^ 

a competitive education market. Tlte primary mechanisHi art .feach. 
instance is a voucher,- Voucher plaijs rang^^n qomplexity frqjaiv 
the ,s Inkiest of notions,- such as espoused by Milton Fri-edmatt,^^ 
to more complicated ap&^s4®^®^ts which attempt to mpi^^^e social 
Values in addition to simple schooling. ^ For. ^example,. Jerieks v 
de^cribea regulated compensatory vouchers whtch^ would render low 
income^ or _,low achieving students more attractive by ^ granting 
their parents a larger dollar vducher^^Z gy prohibiting tuition 
increments beyond the state p-^vided warrant, such handicapped ^ ^ 
children would be more "valuable hence more desirable. Similar-* 



ly^ John E. Coons and his colleagues propose a voucher plan which 
would equaliz^e the ability of families, regardless, oj^ncomf, to 
select e A high quality schooling for th6i:b-^h|^^en 

^ All such plans, complexity aside, .render the individual 
hotisahold ^the basic unit for school fleclsions. The problems of 
Specif ying school objectives and instructional purposes is by- 
passed by disaggregating such decisions to. the lowest level of 
government, the family unit; By eHercisirig choice, each hous^-^ 
hold, consumer unit, at once expresses preferences regarding^ 
quality and tastes and provides clear evaluative feedback to the^^ 
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^educational system. ^The pfrae "mechanic" in ^hese systems is the 
option of exiting if dissatisfied. > ! ^ , . • 

Combining '*Voice" ■ ■ 

and "Exit".',.." - ' - ■'■".:'.■':■'.[_,:■'. , ' ^ ' , 

In an insightful, ydlume mtltled, Exit. Voice and Loyalty . 24 
Albert fiirsclmian assesses the political process relative to the 
market mechanism. . His analysis makes clear that while "voice," 
politics, can enhance responsiveness in some Instances it is not 
an infallible instrufflent. This ;is particularly: the ease in an 
monopolyVctrcumstanees, Conversely, while "exit," the mafket 
mechanism, ^offers good opporturilty to express dissatisfaction 
it ckn«fail under specified; conditions to In^tove the quality to f 
a prpduct. or /service, ^ In fact, voice and exit are .frequently , 
complimentary; the availability of one option enhancing the 
effectiveness of the other. 

4n the provision of schooling, it is possible to .combine • 
exit. and voice. Gas^s and his colleague prbpose a combination 
plan, in substantial detail.^^ Suffice it to mentloh here jthat ■ 
such a proposal involves . public sector provision of basic school^ 
ing and utilizes- a Florida plan .for school managemetit . Thereafter, 
many Other educational offerings are privately provided but 
publicly subsidized, proper t iohate W Income. /through a vouchee ^ 
^d education, stamp mechanism* r 



Albert 0. Hirschman, Exit, Voice ^ and Lo yalty (Cambridge ^ Harvard University ^ 
Press ,1970). > ^ ' 
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PERSONNEL INCENTIVES 



., . A vouchier plan, partiicularly if it overcame First ^endment 
difficulties, would --pbliterate distinetions betfwffen public arid 
private schooling. Under "such radical' reform, it xs conceivable 
that personnel incentives would be; reformulated to correct f or ^ 
the present upside down reward structure. ' However, as was noted 
previoualy, the InJeGtlon of mope polltidal representatiyenesf / 
into school depisipn making would not by Itaelf solve the person* 
nel Incentive problem. Thus, in the absence of far reaching 
res true turlrig, policy makers would do well to formulate mid-level 
personnel incentive refprms* be done? 

: .^i-^h *^ther reforni facets, numerous pians have been pro- 

posed on this dimension* For eKample, a study for the Oregon 
legislature authored by Fierce and his colliagues, describes a 
teacher hierarchy, advancement through wich d^^^ upon in tens ive 
appraisal of instructional ability This plm advocates f inan^ \ 
cial reniimeratipn in keeping with merit promotions* Also, the 
plan would reduce the career ladder exiting from the classroom 
and make it possible for an able Instructor to earn an annual j 
salary equal to that of a school principal. Differentials f or >^ 
'such functions as counselors, departmerit chairmen, and central 
office staff, below the level of kesistant ^superintendent would 



Lawrence C* Pierce, Walter I. GamSj James W. Guthrie, and Mchael W. Kirstj 
State SchoQl Finance Alternativee (Eugene i University of Oregon Press, 1975) , 
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equal a classroom teacher. Such specialized administrative roles 
may te necessary, but they arguably are no more Important than 
Instructing. Consequently, they should hot carry greater , ff nan- 
clal reward. 
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